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JOSEPH WARREN. 


Trainep in the holy art whose lifted shield 
Wards off the darts a never-slumbering foe, 
By hearth and wayside lurking, waits to throw, 
Oppression taught his helpful arm to wield 
The slayer’s weapon : on the murderous field 
The fiery bolt he challenged laid him low, 
Seeking its noblest victim. Even so 

The charter of a nation must be sealed ! 

The healer’s brow the hero’s honors crowned, 

From lowliest duty called to loftiest deed ; 

Living, the oak-leaf wreath his temples bound, 

Dying, the conqueror’s laurel was his meed, 

Last on the broken rampart’s turf to bleed 


Where Freedom’s victory in defeat was found. 
WenpvELL Houses. 
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THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN MASSACHUSETTS DURING 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


BY GEORGE B. LORING, M. D., OF SALEM. — 


Tue connection of the medical profession with the most important 
social and civil events of modern times forms one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the history of man’s intellectual endeavors and achieve- 
ments. The part performed by cultivated men in all times for state 
and society constitutes indeed the spirit and genius of all that has been 
accomplished and recorded — is the inspiration which gives true power 
and greatness to material success. Great wars, great dynasties, great 
popular movements, are only great as they develop and establish the 
foremost mental and moral effort which attends them. And so we 
watch and ponder upon the learned men, the great craft of scholars, 
the representatives of those powerful professions for whose cultivation 
the universities and schools are founded by all people who hope and 
desire to perfect their condition on earth. The culture of the church ; 
how we trace the radiant path it has followed through the great civil 
commotions! The mental faculties and accomplishments of the law ; 
how we admire the grandeur of the work they have performed for man’s 
safety and happiness! The intricate and exhausting and discouraging 
toil of the physician ; what a combination of mental and moral forces it re- 
quires, and what a strong and intimate bond it creates between him and 
the great family of man! To him, indeed, men are the moving springs 
of society, asking for strength to perform their work, and offering their 
confidence to him who, while helping and cheering them in the dark 
hours, deserves it. The medical mind of a state has, therefore, a great 
opportunity. By natural instinct, by education, by experience, it is 
prepared to comprehend the springs and motions of human action, and 
it may, if it will, approach great popular questions with enlarged facul- 
ties and quickened sympathies. Not perhaps for the details of public 
life, but for a just understanding of public duties the capable and edu- 
cated physician may be eminently wise and comprehensive and just. 
The powers which he exercised in the olden days when ecclesiasticism 
and empiricism were enthroned in his mysterious temple ; the influence 
which he exerted when his science and literature filled the great libra- 
ries and formed the curriculum of the great schools ; the faculties which 
he was compelled to use as the constant attendant on great warriors and 
orators and scholars, — all fit him especially for that larger and broader 
service which falls upon him when he becomes a member of a more en- 
lightened and liberal form of society, and is surrounded by powerful 
popular efforts and stirring popular events. When Cicero made Ascle- 
piades his friend, and Cesar decreed that all physicians in Rome 
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should enjoy the privileges of citizenship, they recognized those qualities 
in the profession, its value and relation to society, which have in our 
own country brought the medical mind prominently into public affairs, 
watchful of public health and safety, and receptive of the best popular 
thought. 

The annals of the medical profession in America are full of the pub- 
lic services of its leading and distinguished members. Leonard Hoar, 
a graduate of Cambridge in 1650, studied medicine and took his degree 
in England, and returned to Massachusetts to be made president of 
Harvard University. John Rogers, after preparing himself to practice 
medicine, was also made president of Harvard. So also was Charles 
Chauncy, who not only studied medicine himself, but sent six sons into 
the profession. Thomas Thatcher, the great divine and first minister of 
the Old South Church in Boston, was also famed for his thorough 
knowledge of medicine. John Winthrop, of Massachusetts, was an ex- 
cellent physician as well as an illustrious governor; and John Win- 
throp of Connecticut “ practiced so extensively that but for his more 
distinguished title in the State, he would have been remembered as the 
Doctor.” 

The influence and power of the medical profession during the colo- 
nial, provincial, and early constitutional periods of our country were 
very great. Not only did those engaged in practice in the various 
towns exercise great weight in public affairs, but many of the leading 
and educated men in other walks in life, especially among the clergy, 
felt that their work could not be complete without sufficient knowledge 
of the healing art to enable them to meet any emergency which might 
arise, and to secure the entire respect and esteem of the community 
in which they lived. The clergymen, it is true, had great control 
over the minds of the people, and the tribute of respect so often paid 
to “the ministerial aristocracy of New England” is well bestowed 
upon a body of men who, with great minds and fervent hearts, bore the 
ark of the covenant at the head of the advancing column through the 
dark and dreary years of our early history; but their dogmas were not 
always accepted, and their occasional surrender to superstition was 
silently remembered and deplored. The power of the law was felt 
always; but commanding as were the faculties engaged in this great 
profession in which the human mind achieves its most brilliant victories, 
the law did not receive the sympathy of the people, for its weak men 
were suspected while its strong men were admired and obeyed ; and — 
too often in our history was the statement made by William Symmes, 
Jr., of Andover, to Isaac Osgood, clerk of the courts in Salem, in an 
unpublished letter, dated October, 1786, that ‘The profession by 
which I am to get my bread, nay the very court in which alone I can 
at present exercise it, is decried, — the supreme judicature itself is in- 
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sulted with impunity,” painfully true. Through all this time, however, 
the position of the physician remained unshaken. In the business of 
the town he stood foremost — his estate often standing first on the list 
of tax-payers and property holders. In domestic affairs, in the homes 
and at the firesides, he was always welcome as a friend, companion, and 
comforter. His counsel was sought in prosperity, and his sympathy 
and knowledge were always appealed to in adversity and trial and sick- 
ness. It was the physician, therefore, who was often the best exponent 
of popular feeling, the best instructor of popular thought; and there 
are those now living who have witnessed the influential position held 
by the wise and good and strong of this profession in many a New 
England town, whose influence and renown were founded by a line of 
sagacious and cultivated physicians. True, they were not always fore- 
most in public life; but they encouraged those who were, and were 
always ready for any crisis which might arise in the eventful period of 
our colonial and revolutionary history. 

The courage and devotion manifested by the profession generally 
throughout all the American colonies during the opening scenes of the 
Revolution, and the long-continued trials of the war, are entitled to 
our profound respect and admiration. Against the pressure of social 
influence in the large colonial towns, where offers of titles and _privi- 
leges were freely made by emissaries of the crown, and where predic- 
tions of anarchy and ruin were constantly poured forth by the timid 
and mercenary ; against the temptations held out by the wealthy and 
ruling classes, and the threats hurled at them by their most powerful 
and profitable patrons, the physicians of the land were generally ardent 
and self-sacrificing in the cause of freedom. In the patriotic assemblies 
of the country they held high place. On the list of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence are to be found the names of three of the 
most distinguished of their number; they are — 

Bensamin Rusu, who to his great attainments as a physician and 
scientist added the work of the accomplished scholar and wise states- 
man. Having almost exhausted the entire range of therapeutics, he 
turned his attention to letters, and in a volume of carefully written 
essays, discussed the public schools of his native State, — the mode of 
education proper for a republic, — the value of the classics in a liberal 
education, — the best mode of female education, —the amusements 
and punishments proper for schools, —a plan for a peace-oftice in the 
United States, — the progress of population, agriculture, ete., in Penn- 
sylvania, —the diseases of the mind; and prepared papers upon an 
infinite variety of practical subjects, and eulogies upon all his distin- 
guished friends. Asa physician he was bold, sagacious, wise, and suc- 
cessful ; as a scholar he was brilliant and accomplished, and as a states- 
man he was patriotic, far-seeing, and independent. Believing in 
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popular intelligence as the sound foundation of all true republican 
institutions, he devoted himself so faithfully to the education of the 
people, and to a careful observation of their intellectual progress, under 
the influence of the government which he had done so much to found, 
that at the close of the last century he was encouraged to declare : 
“From a strict attention to the state of mind in this country before the 
year 1774, and at the present time, I am satisfied the ratio of intellect 
Is as twenty are to one, and of knowledge as a hundred are to one, in 
these States, compared with what they were before the American Revo- 
lution.” He indeed brought to the duties of the very dawn and the 
tg hours of the republic an American mind and an American 
eart. 

JostaH Bart ett, a native of Massachusetts, and an adopted son of 
New Hampshire, had the high honor of casting the first vote given in 
the continental congress in favor of independence, and of affixing his 
name to the Declaration next to that of the illustrious president. Dr. 
Bartlett entered in early life upon the practice of medicine and won 
great distinction. He became, on account of his decision of character 
and his integrity, a favorite of Governor Wentworth ; and as the pop- 
ular protests arose he became for the same qualities a favorite of the 
people of his province. Having been deprived of all official position 
by the royal governor who had bestowed it upon him, he became at 
once the servant of his fellow-citizens ; and, as commander of a regi- 
ment appointed by the provincial congress, a delegate to the continental 
congress, chief justice of the supreme court of New Hampshire, and 
governor of that commonwealth, he manifested a versatility of talent, 
an immovable strength of purpose, a quick and penetrating mind, and 
a sound and prospective judgment, which gave him a foremost position 
among the patriots and statesmen of our revolutionary, confederate, 
and early republican period. 

MatrHew Tuornton, also one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, commenced his public career as a practicing physician in 
the town of Londonderry, New Hampshire. He espoused the patriot 
cause with great zeal, and was its most eloquent advocate in that prov- 
ince. He was chosen member of the continental congress, was ap- 
pointed chief justice of the court of common pleas, and judge of the 
superior court, serving his country and his new-born State wisely and 
faithfully. It was a grandson of this distinguished patriot, James Thorn- 
ton, who had high command on board the Kearsarge in her brilliant and 
victorious conflict with the Alabama. 

Of the illustrious professional brethren throughout the country, 
who in less conspicuous position shared the glory of these three most 
eminent, it is simply necessary to remind ourselves, before turning to 
Massachusetts, that among them are the names of Davip Ramsay of 
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South Carolina, the ardent patriot during the war, and the strong adviser 
of peace and reconciliation at its close ; of Cuartes RinGery, eminent 
as physician, jurist, and statesman in Delaware at the time of the Revolu- 
tion; of Joun Tuomas, a son of the old colony, who when a youth joined 
the continental army at Cambridge, served through the war, and led 
an honorable and useful life at its close in New York; of James T1tton 
of Delaware, the great hospital organizer during the war, the devoted 
patriot and soldier from White Plains to Yorktown ; of Paitip TurNER 
of Connecticut, the able surgeon-general of the eastern department from 
the opening to the close of the conflict ; of Witttam Sxrppen of Penn- 
sylvania, the accomplished and brilliant surgeon-general of the entire 
army ; of Hue WituiamMson of Pennsylvania, a devoted friend of 
liberty in the New World, and its vigilant supporter in the old; of 
SamvueE. Witson of South Carolina, one of “ Marion’s men of Joun 
Beatty of Pennsylvania, colonel in the continental army, taken prisoner 
at Fort Washington, an active and faithful commissary of prisoners 
until the war ended ; of Witt1am Braprorp of Rhode Island, a “ pillar 
in the cause of the Revolution,” and an early senator in congress ; of 
Samve. TENNEY, born in Topsfield, Massachusetts, a young physician 
in Exeter, New Hampshire, at the breaking out of the war, a surgeon at 
Bunker Hill, mate to Dr. Eustis, and a witness of the surrender of 
Burgoyne and Cornwallis, a patriot, and a scholar. 

To the work performed by the medical profession of Massachusetts 
during the Revolutionary War the commonwealth can turn with peculiar 
pride and satisfaction Of fifty surgeons in the continental army, who 
so distinguished themselves as to be deemed worthy of biographical 
notice, and whose names are found in the history of the conflict, nearly 
twenty were from Massachusetts. From the principal towns of the com- 
monwealth, —from Boston and Salem and Haverhill and Newbury- 
port and Lynn and Sandwich and Pittsfield and Danvers and An- 
dover and Ipswich, and many other of the prosperous municipalities, — 
the members of this profession stepped promptly and bravely forth to 
their duty. Boston alone, not then a very populous town, sent six, 
most of whom were distinguished, some of whom were illustrious. The 
leading members of the profession there were divided in sentiment, it is 
true, and from among them each side drew many accomplished and 
able surgeons. The wealth and social elevation of the town was gener- 
ally against the cause of the patriots ; and it is interesting to trace now 
the uprising of professional and civil powers and distinction from the 
inferior position then held by the sympathizers with the Revolution, and 
the steady decline of those who at that time wielded the professional 
and social power of the town. It is not necessary to discuss those who 
were displaced ; but we can turn back now and contemplate with rev- 
erence and admiration the spot whence sprang, in large measure, the 
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renown and influence of Boston, in war and in peace, in science and the 
State. When the two brothers, Joseph and John Warren, left their com- 
paratively humble home in Roxbury to enter upon their career as phy- 
sicians in Boston, they were by no means surrounded by circumstances 
which appeared to promise either distinction or success. Joseph Warren, 
the older of the two brothers, secured a good professional reputation and 
made his office attractive to young students, even while he himself was 
a young practitioner; but he had talents which led him naturally into 
public life and overshadowed the less conspicuous qualities which be- 
longed to his profession. John Warren, an ardent young student, grad- 
uated at this little school and did not even find encouragement to settle 
in the town. And these are the two young men whose names stand in 
history to-day as types of the most manly virtues, the highest purpose, 
the most brilliant career, each in his own path through life. 

JosEPH WaRREN, in his short and eventful life, is one of the most 
attractive characters in American history. By birth removed from the 
trials of poverty on the one hand, and from the jealousies and tempta- 
tion of high station on the other, he possessed an admirable combination of 
strong and substantial mental faculties, and personal courage, persever- 
ance, generosity, and an independent deportment. He was so good a 
student as to win the respect of his eminent teacher, Dr. Lloyd, so good 
a practitioner as to know almost by instinct how to contend against the 
fatal plague of the times, and so well organized a man that his charac- 
ter was especially admired by the mass of people to whom he naturally 
belonged. It was said of him that “his personal appearance, his ad- 
dress, his courtesy and his humanity, won the way to the hearts of all, 
and his knowledge and superiority of talents secured the conquest.” 
His versatility must have been almost unbounded. A graduate of 
Harvard, and a student of Dr. Lloyd’s, he was the friend and compan- 
ion of the cultivated gentlemen of Boston, and a rising guide and au- 
thority in his own profession. A popular leader, he applied his knowl- 
edge to every form of persuasion: as an orator of rare physical and 
intellectual faculties; as a speaker in town-meeting and assembly and 
caucus of unusual power ; as a writer in many forms in the public press ; 
as an associate in a courtly and dignified manner of the patriotic me- 
chanics of the town; he was bound to Paul Revere as a brother and com- 
panion by the most sacred and secret ties; and he filled the popular mind 
with his political faith and the popular heart with his enthusiasm. During 
the twelve years in which he practiced his profession in Boston, he suc- 
ceeded in maintaining his relations to his associates in this walk in Jife 
by his good temper, his good sense and good judgment, and constant and 
careful study. Separated as he was from many of them by his political 
views, he always retained their respect and confidence by the evident 
depth of his convictions and by his sublime and earnest declaration of 
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his faith. And during all these twelve years, also, he found time to 
prepare himself for the most elaborate discussion and the most intelli- 
gent defense of his opinions. He attracted to himself all men, the great 
and the small, who believed in popular freedom, and in a government 
founded on the consent of the governed. The people hung upon his lips, 
while those in power, who gathered to insult him, quailed and were 
hushed into silence by the strength of his eloquence. The great men 
leaned upon him. A professional accident brought him and John Adams 
together, and nothing but death separated them. As a member of the 
committee of correspondence he was brought into intimate relations 
with James Otis, Samuel Adams, Josiah Quincy, John Bradford, and 
many other ardent patriots; a committee of which Bancroft says: 
*¢ The two most important members were Samuel Adams and Joseph 
Warren, the first now recognized as a masterly statesman and the ablest 
political writer in New England; the second, a rare combination of 
gentleness with daring courage, of respect for law with the all-controll- 
ing love of liberty. The two men never failed each other, — the one 
growing old, the other in youthful manhood, thinking one set of 
thoughts, having one heart for their country ; joining in one career of 
policy and action, differing only in this, that, while Warren still clung 
to the hope of conciliation, Adams ardently desired, as well as clearly 
foresaw, the conflict for independence.” 

Not only was Warren equal to this duty and this association, but 
as time went on he grew into the stature required for larger and higher 
service. When the provincial congress assembled in Concord, October 
11, 1774, Joseph Warren was the leading spirit among the great men 
who gathered there. Young as he was, his counsels were accepted with 
respect and confidence, and his associates were the wise men of Massa- 
chusetts in that day. Frothingham says: “ There were returned from 
the towns in Suffolk County, besides Cushing, Samuel Adams, Hancock, 
and Warren, William Heath and Benjamin Lincoln, generals throughout 
the Revolutionary War; from Essex were John Pickering, Azor Orne, 
Jonathan Greenleaf, and Elbridge Gerry, who were distinguished in 
political life; from Middlesex were Nathaniel Gorham, a prominent 
member of the convention that formed the Federal Constitution, 
William Prescott, and Thomas Gardner, colonels in the Bunker Hill 
battle ; Richard Devens, an active member of the committee of safety, 
James Barrett, the commander of the militia at Concord on the 19th of 
April, James Prescott, subsequently a judge, and Henry Gardner, soon 
to be treasurer ; Hampshire returned Seth Pomeroy, a veteran of Louis- 
burg fame, and Joseph Hawley, a patriot of decidedly the largest influ- 
ence in the western part of the province ; Plymouth sent James War- 
ren, a pioneer patriot, who became president of the provincial congress ; 
Bristol, Robert Treat Paine, the poet and jurist ; and York sent James 
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Sullivan, the scholar, statesman, and future governor; from Worcester 
came Artemas Ward, the first commander of the colonial army, and 
Moses Gill, and Timothy Bigelow, distinguished in political life.” In 
this body his work was incessant and important. He wrote letters full 
of firmness, conciliation, and wisdom ; he was placed on the committee 
of public safety ; he wrote a long and spirited letter to the committee of 
Middletown, Connecticut, rousing thejr zeal and attention; he penned 
his famous letter to Josiah Quincy, in London, in which is found this 
historic passage: ‘It is the united voice of America to preserve their 
freedom or lose their lives in defense of it ;” he wrote national songs to 
inspire the people; he kept Samuel Adams apprised of every step in 
the great drama; he poured forth his second oration on the Boston 
Massacre to an astonished audience of British officers, tories, and pa- 
triots ; he toiled still in the provincial congress; he corresponded with 
_ Arthur Lee and Franklin in London ; he prepared himself for military 
service ; he resolved to quit his profession and devote himself to his 
country; he warned the patriots of Concord and Lexington of the 
enemy’s designs, and he joined in the conflict to prevent the invasion, 
‘animating his countrymen to battle, and fighting by their side;” he 
met with the third provincial congress; he was elected president of 
that body ; he proposed a form of government “ for the union and in- 
terest of all America ;’’ he wrote and spoke continually to the people, 
to Arthur Lee, to Samuel Adams, to the committee of safety ; he was 
chosen major-general of the Massachusetts army; he sat until the last 
hour with the provincial congress at Watertown, stood with Putnam 
in the work of disciplining the troops and urging them forward from 
Cambridge to Bunker Hill, defied all physical weakness and pain, 
joined the American forces as a private, inspired Putnam and encour- 
aged Prescott, engaged in the last desperate struggle to hold the 
redoubt, and was shot dead, probably the last man to fall, just as his 
countrymen were leaving that field made immortal by his death, and 
elevated to an inspiration for the war by the greatness of his example. 
From that hour to this, a grateful and admiring people have striven to 
do honor to his memory by speech and song and monument, and his 
name has been a watchword of liberty and patriotism throughout the 
world. By his living voice he inspired, and by his death he sanctified, 
a great cause of self-government and of popular freedom and elevation. 
By his martyrdom he planted the seed of this great harvest whose boun- 
ties are now spread out on this continent for men of every race and 
condition asking to be free. 

Joun Warren, who by the death of this fascinating and patriotic 
young physician, statesman, and orator was left alone of the noble pair 
of brothers, deserves much more than a passing notice in any sketch of 
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in any era of her history — much more than the limits of this paper 
will allow. He was a most remarkable man. That simple and high- 
toned honor which sent Joseph Warren forth, and which was scorned 
and derided by the invaders and their friends, sent forth also John 
Warren, stricken while yet a child with the same sudden sorrow, nour- 
ished and taught by the same mother, heir of the same characteristics, 
to a prolonged career of honor and usefulness. There is no more 
touching picture in history than that of this young man, leaving his 
new home, closing suddenly and forever his career there, to search for 
the dead body of his illustrious brother on that unexpected battle-field. 
There is no more charming chapter than that which records his future 
service, his tender care of his grief-stricken mother, his great work as 
surgeon in the American army under Washington, his constant devo- 
tion to the cause of medical education, — that privilege which cost him so 


much youthful sacrifice and trial, — his rapid rise to the head of his pro- — 


fession, his high value and influence as a teacher, his honorable and 
useful position in society. Less ardent and less eloquent than his 
brother, he was equally resolute, high-toned, determined, and sagacious. 
Under the influence of his touch the medical profession was filled with 
new life and greater intelligence. And when he closed his long and 
disinterested life he left behind him an enlarged and expanded system 
of medical investigation, an illustrious example of a wise and patient 
and self-sacrificing physician, and a community filled with sorrow that 
the last of the two great brothers was gone. 

But not here does the long line of distinguished sons of Massachu- 
setts, who as surgeons and physicians gave her an honorable record in 
the revolutionary war, cease. When Warren entered the service of his 
country he was followed by two young men, his students and admirers, 
William Eustis and Samuel Adams. 

WiuaM Evstis, * of polished manners and gentlemanly address,” 
a Boston boy and graduate of Harvard, commenced on the 19th of 
April, 1775, a striking and useful public career. As army surgeon in 
the war, a friend and confidant of Washington and Knox, a member of 
the legislature of Massachusetts and of the executive council, mem- 
ber of congress, secretary of war, ambassador to Holland, governor of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, he acquitted himself well, and 
set an example of wise and honest statesmanship to those who followed 
him. 

SamuEL Apams, son of the great revolutionary organizer, also left 
Dr. Warren’s office to commence his service at Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, and wore out his life in the discharge of his duties as army sur- 
geon during the war. 

Joun Brooks, a farmer’s boy from Medford, * bound apprentice ” 
to Dr. Tufts for seven years, a youthful friend of Count Rumford, 
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drilled the boys of Reading, where he commenced the practice of 
medicine, and took part in the work of ‘driving the British troops from 
Lexington and Concord. He was found on the night of the 16th of 
June, 1775, throwing up intrenchments on Bunker Hill. He mani- 
fested great skill as a soldier, and was associated with Steuben in drilling 
the army. He was the trusted friend of Washington, and was fore- 
most in breaking up the conspiracy formed against him at Newburgh. 
As governor of this commonwealth, he bore himself with the same dig- 
nity and judgment which had characterized his career as a soldier; and 
he was a most faithful, devoted, and intelligent physician. 

Of the rest, we can turn with pride to the work performed by Mar- 
SHALL SPRING, who was found on the plains of Lexington, caring for 
the wounded, even while doubting the cause in which they fell; by 
Joun Barnarp Swett, a son of Marblehead, who brought into the 
hospital service of the army the knowledge he had obtained in the 
schools of France and England; by NatHANIEL FREEMAN, a native of 
Cape Cod, a leader there in the early events of the Revolution, a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts house of representatives in 1775, a compan- 
ion of Samuel Osgood on his excursion to West Point in 1779 to per- 
suade the officers and men of the Massachusetts line to continue in the 
service, a brigadier-general of the militia in 1781, a useful member of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society ; by W1LL1aM AsPINWALL, who en- 
tered the army at the breaking out of the war as surgeon under the ad- 
vice of his friend General Warren, fought at Lexington, and led a long 
life as a skillful and efficient physician ; by Trmotny Cuixps, who while 
a young physician in Pittsfield, in 1774, organized a company of minute 
men, marched in 1775 to Boston on receiving news of the battle of Lex- 
ington, attended the army to New York, and remained in the service 
until 1777, when he returned to his practice in Pittsfield; by Joun 
Fiace, of Lynn, an active and useful member of the committee of 
safety, and a lieutenant-colonel under Timothy Pickering ; by SamuEL 
Houten, of Danvers, who in 1775 relinquished his profession and en- 
tered upon a useful and influential public career as member of the 
provincial congress, medical examiner for the army, delegate to the 
American confederate congress, member of the Massachusetts conven- 
tion to ratify the constitution, member of congress, and judge of pro- 
bate for Essex County ; by Tuomas Kirrrepee, of Andover, who was 
appointed surgeon in the army while at Cambridge, and witnessed the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and of whom Dr. John Warren said, ‘* He had more 
natural skill as a surgeon than any other man in the country ;”” by Joun 
Mannina, of Ipswich, who after the battle of Bunker Hill volunteered 
his services to dress the wounds of the soldiers, was at Cambridge with 
the American troops, and served as surgeon in many campaigns; and 


by Oxtver Prescott, of Groton, a highly educated and successful prac- 
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titioner, a devoted friend of the cause of freedom, a brigadier-general | 


for the county of Middlesex, a member of the board of war, member of 
the executive council, major-general of the militia throughout the State, 
and judge of probate for Middlesex, a man of great powers, both of 
mind and body. And this constitutes the medical roll of honor for this 
commonwealth. 

Of those who entertained the opinions and accepted the lot of the 
opponents of the patriot cause in the days of the Revolution, or who 
were neutral in that crisis, history reserves now a considerate chapter. 
They were men of culture, devoted mainly to their profession, removed 
by birth and association from the stirring scenes about them, believ- 
ing in the possibility of peaceful adjustment, and concurring with War- 
ren, that separation from the mother country would be disastrous and 
perhaps ruinous. The foremost of these physicians were Isaac Rann, 
of Boston, a graduate of Harvard, a student with Dr. Lloyd, a classical 
scholar, and learned and skillful physician; Samuri Danrortu, a stu- 
dent of Dr. Rand’s, a polished, scholarly, dignified gentleman, who pre- 
served his reputation through the war of which he disapproved; Syt- 
VESTER GARDINER, whose house before the war was the resort of the 
literary and scientific on both sides of the Atlantic, whose associates 
were among the persons of rank and nobility at the time, and whose home 
after the war was retired and narrow, and 

Joun JEFFRIES, the most distinguished and active of those who did 
not agree with the popular views of that day. Dr. Jeffries, a native of 
Boston, a student of Dr. Lloyd's, educated in the medical schools of 
Europe, was soon after his settlement in Boston appointed assistant- 
surgeon of the Captain, ship of the line, by Admiral Montague, and was 
professionally employed by the commander-in-chief of the British forces 
at the breaking out of the war. On the evacuation of Boston he accom- 
panied the British troops to Halifax, and gained high standing in the 
British army. He afterwards joined the grand army at Charleston, 
South Carolina, under Sir Henry Clinton, and was thence sent into serv- 
ice in New York. He became highly respected in England, and re- 
ceived large offers of place and position, which he declined, in hopes of 
one day being able to return to his native land and town. To this spot 
he did return in 1790, “ and he speedily acquired the esteem and pro- 
fessional patronage of a large proportion of the most respectable popula- 
tion of Boston and the vicinity.” He was eminent in his profession, 
and was especially beloved by all who knew him. He was not fond of 
public life or public service of any kind. And while he followed his 
social associations in the great conflict which he witnessed, it will al- 
ways be remembered of him that he had at all times a warm place in his 
heart for his countrymen, and that he cherished through all vicissi- 
tudes the memory of his early friends. Letters, written after the war 
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closed, by a maimed and suffering American soldier, who had ex- 
perienced his kindness while a prisoner at Halifax, bear testimony in 
most touching terms, to the tender kindness manifested by Dr. Jeffries 
to all his countrymen who came into his hands as hospital surgeon, 
during the contest. Like his distinguished teacher, James Lloyd, he 
drew from England and her great schools the foundation of his pro- 
fessional attainments, and like him, also, his mind turned to that spot 
as the home of most valuable social and civil institutions. The land of 
Hunter and Smellie and Warner had a peculiar charm for those young 
men who had been brought under the influence of these great lights. 
And so they were respected in their wanderings, and were kindly re- 
ceived on their return. 

From the history of the Medical Profession in Massachusetts during 
the Revolutionary War, we may learn the lesson taught in every crisis 
— that self-sacrifice and valor win for man his immortality, and that 


charity and reconciliation should mark the close of every Christian con- 
flict. 


THE DISEASES OF AMERICA. 
BY DR. JOHANN DAVID SCHOEPFF, 
Surgeon of the Anspach-Bayreuth Troops in America. 
TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY JAMES R. CHADWICK, M. D., OF BOSTON.) 


Or all the princes reigning over the smaller German states during 
the seventeenth century, there were none whose sway was so arbitrary, 
and whose tyranny was so freely exercised, as those of the Margraves 
of Anspach and Bayreuth. The cruelty and lawlessness of these petty 
rulers cannot be better illustrated than by citing two incidents that oc- 
curred but a few years before the American Revolution. As Charles 
Frederick William, Margrave of Anspach (1723-1757), was one day 
walking with his mistress, she expressed the wish to see a chimney- 
sweep, who had just emerged upon the roof of the Bruckberg Castle, fall 
to the ground; whereupon his Highness, to gratify her, shot the man 
dead. ‘To the widow, who came to crave his mercy, he made a gift of five 
florins. In Bayreuth the same state of affairs existed. The Margrave 
Frederick Christian (1763-1769) had contracted the disagreeable habit 
of venting his spleen by belaboring his subjects with his cane in broad 


4 The pamphlet in which were printed the following letters, addressed to Professor Delius 


of Erlangen, was unearthed while I was ransacking an antiquarian bookstore in Munich, 
Bavaria. ‘The letters have been considered of medico-historical interest, and as I cannot 
learn that they are to be found in any library on this side of the Atlantic, I venture to lay 
them before the profession. The pamphlet bears the date 1781, and was printed in Er- 
langen. The notes to the following translation are all mine. — J. R. C. 
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daylight. High and low, noble and civilian, cabinet minister and 
officers, none were safe from this unmistakable proof of the sovereign’s 
ill-temper. As this habit became daily harder to bear, a meeting was 
called to consider what action the nobility, and especially the military, 
should take with reference to this inclination of the margrave. “ The 
high nobility and the very worthy corps of. officers” came to the val-. 
iant determination that they would ask the court preacher to intercede 
with his serene Highness, and beg him to have a greater regard for a 
soldier’s pride. At the same time it was moreover decided that a 
thrashing at the hands of their ruler should not be deemed derogatory 
to the honor of a subject, and that all the money received from him in 
condonation of such acts should be deposited in a common treasury. 

From these two princes Charles Alexander inherited the principali- 
ties of Anspach and Bayreuth, and, what was worse, the disposition, 
habits, and traditions of his ancestors. His territory embraced one hun- 
dred and forty square miles, and was peopled with four hundred thou- 
sand subjects. The American war found him so involved in debt, and 
the country so impoverished by taxation, that he hailed with joy the 
prospect of replenishing his empty coffers by the sale of troops to En- 
gland. The advances of his agent in London, however, were for a long 
time repelled, owing to the bad reputation that his soldiers had earned 
in previous campaigns, and it was not until February 1, 1777, that a 
contract was signed, whereby England obtained the services of two 
regiments of infantry, one company of grenadiers, and a division of 
Jiigers, in all, twelve hundred and eighty-five men.! The terms were 
thirty crowns a head in cash, and a yearly subsidy of forty-five thousand 
crowns. The only stipulation in the treaty relating to medical matters 
is Article XII., the same as that made with the Hessians, which reads as 
follows: ‘* The sick of the Hessian troops shall remain under the care of 
the physicians, surgeons, and other persons appointed for that purpose 
under the orders of the general commanding the corps of that nation, 
and everything shall be allowed them that his majesty allows his own 
troops.” ? 

The regiments started for Ochsenfurt on March 5, 1777, but had 
not proceeded many miles before they broke into open revolt. In a 
letter of Benjamin Franklin, written from Paris toa Mr. Winthrop in 
Boston, I find the following: * Les recrues du Prince d’Anspach se 
sont revoltées, elles ont refus¢ de marcher. Ce prince a donc été foreé 
de les desarmer et enchainer, et de les conduire lui-méme de la sorte & 
la téte de ses gardes jusqu’au bord de la mer.’’? The troops sailed - 
from Dortrecht in seventeen transports on March 30th, reached Ports- 


1 Der Soldatenhandel deutscher Fiirsten nach Amerika. Friedrich Kapp. Berlin, 1874. 

2 New York Packet, June 6, 1776. 

8 Résumé de |’Histoire des Revolutions de Amérique Septentrionale. Par P. J. S. 
Dupuy. Paris. 1826. 2 vols. 
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mouth on April 1st, sailed thence five days later, and finally entered 
New York harbor on June 3d. Their first camp was on Staten Island, 
where they passed part of the summer. Some companies were present 
at the battles of Brandywine, Monmouth Court House, and at the 
capture of. Forts Clinton and Montgomery. From July, 1777, to July, 
1778, they were in camp on a small island opposite Newport, whence 
they retreated on July 27th to Newport, owing to the arrival of the 
French fleet, and encamped on Windmill Hill. In October they re- 
ceived recruits from Germany, and on January 11, 1779, transports 
arrived bringing, among others, “the celebrated Dr. Schépff from 
Anspach.” } 

The Anspach-Bayreuth troops were kept in and about New York 
until July, 1781, when they were sent to reinforce Cornwallis’s army at 
Yorktown; * here dysentery and typhoid fever were rife, owing to the 
heat and to the scarcity and poor quality of the food.” During the 
siege of Yorktown they occupied the left wing of the army, and lost 
fifty killed or wounded, and fifty by desertion. After the surrender of 
Cornwallis in October, 1781, they were confined in the prison at Win- - 
chester until the spring of 1783, when peace was proclaimed. Of the 
sixteen hundred and forty-four Anspach-Bayreuth troops who served 
in America, four hundred and sixty-one were lost. 

Dr. Schépff did not return to Europe with his fellow-countrymen, 
but devoted two years to travel, as a result of which he published at 
Erlangen, in 1788, * Travels through some of the Middle and Southern 
United States of North America to East-Florida and the Bahama 
Islands, undertaken in the years 1783 and 1784, by Johann David 
Schéptf d. U. W. D. Hochfiirstl. Brandenb. Onolzb. und Culmb. 
Hof und Militiir-Medicus, Land-physikusgdes Mediz. Colleg. zu Beu- 
reuth, Rath, und der Gesellschaft naturforschender Freunde zu Berlin 
Mitglied.” 

- New York, December, 1780, 3 

It is natural that the inhabitants of so changeable a clime as this should 
be affected, in one way or another, by the peculiar climatic influences 
to which they are exposed. More or less weakness, effeminacy, inca- 
pacity, and kindred qualities characterize the nations that live either in 
a very hot or a very cold climate. Only mild and uniformly temperate 
regions form a people that become distinguished for ability, industry, 
and the strength requisite for great undertakings. I am too little ac- 
quainted with the native Americans to speak from my own knowledge ; 
but Robertson is led by his observations to say, ‘“ The Americans are 
more remarkable for their quickness than strength ; they resemble beasts 
of prey rather than beasts of burden. They not only are disinclined 


1 Die Deutschen Hiilfstruppen im nordamerikanischen Befreiungskriege 1776 bis 1783. 
Max. von Elking. Hannover, 1863. 
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to hard labor, but also are incapable of it; and if they are by force 
aroused from their inherent indolence and compelled to work, they sink 
under enterprises which the inhabitants of the Old World would have 
completed with the greatest ease. The beardless face and the smooth 
skin of the American appears to indicate a want of strength which 
is caused by some vice in his frame. He lacks one of the external 
signs of manhood and strength.” ! Besides these natural causes, po- 
litical and moral ones combine to bring about the result. The indi- 
viduals of European descent here appear, as a rule, to have lost the 
muscular strength, the sturdy build, and the manly form of the nations 
from whom they have sprung. Lank, feeble, weak, without the bloom 
and hardy aspect of youthful health, the American is more like a rapid- 
growing reed than an oak, which attains to a durable strength by a 
slow growth. A single glance is all that is required to distinguish an 
American from a European, and if the latter has once withstood the 
hardships of the first change of climate, he may forever defy competition 
with the native American. I do not know how many old persons there 
may be in America, but the majority of those whom I have seen, that 
had attained the age of seventy or eighty years, have been either Euro- 
peans or of European parentage, from which source they had inherited 
their hardy constitutions. The American troops, although they fight in 
a climate to which from youth up they have been accustomed, invaria- 
bly suffer from the inclemencies of the weather, the insalubrity of the 
swamps, and the fatigues of the campaigns, quite as much as, and even 
more than, the royal European troops. When our soldiers have been 
sickly, theirs have been doubly so, and disease has frequently been rife 
among them when our men have been enjoying the best of health. 
Even in and about New York, diseases often prevail among the inhab- 
itants when our army hospitals are almost entirely empty. The cause 
of this so universally noticeable weakness seems to lie in the frequent 
changes of weather and the great extremes of heat and cold. Heat 
greatly relaxes and enfeebles their sinews, whereas cold renders them 
constantly hard and stiff, until finally they become powerless, like a 
spring that has often been bent to and fro. This is especially true of 
the so-called middle colonies. Virginia, although one of the most 
southern provinces, produces, nevertheless, a healthier and stouter race 
of men, as well as of horses, than the other colonies. The heat, to which 
this colony is exposed by its southern position, is considerably moderated 
by constant sea-breezes, numerous streams, and the propinquity of the 
mountains. Owing to its meridional situation, its winter also is milder 
and more uniform than in the north, so that the weather is more enjoy- 


1 By a misapplication which can hardly be regarded as other than willful, the writer makes 
the above quotation apply to the native American (whites), whereas a reference to the original 
shows that Robertson was describing the Indian aborigines. 
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able throughout the whole year than in any of the other provinces. 
Greater strength and vivacity are consequently imparted to its entire 
animate creation. 

Franklin, with an admirable and cunning craft that astonished all 
Europe, calculated the extremely rapid increase of population in the 
provinces ; but, taking all the circumstances into account, it is doubtful 
whether even the present number of inhabitants would be maintained 
without the steady immigration from Europe. It is true that the 
marriages are fruitful; of this we have remarkable instances among our 
troops.! I have been assured that a disproportionately larger number of 
children die here than in Eurdpe, although, by the almost universal 
practice of inoculation of small-pox, countless multitudes are saved from 
a death to which the unconquerable prejudice of our fatherland still 
continues to offer sacrifice. As, however, no records of births and deaths 
are published, these statements are not trustworthy. Whether the 
climate exerts an influence upon the character of Americans, and if so 
to what extent, I am not prepared to state. On the whole, the people 
seem to have no decided general characteristics; such as they have are 
purely negative ones, determined by the country and nation from which 
they trace their descent. A promiscuous crowd of almost all nations of 
Europe, of Jews and negroes, of all creeds and sects, of people who have 
settled here for such diverse reasons, and often in order to escape legal 
penalties, here congregates and ingrafts upon the common country of 
their adoption the sentiments, manners, and habits of life which each 
individual has brought with him. Such a mixture will require a long 
fermentation before it will contain the spirit, the feelings, and the im- 
print of a united people. The present war does not yet justify the 
Americans in comparing themselves to those nations who have made 
their mark in history by their noble courage and exalted love of freedom. 
They cannot be compared with these either for their motives, their 
opinions, or their conduct. It seems as though all nationalities which 
have transplanted themselves hither had carefully discarded the one 
good side of their character in order to promote the equality of stations 
so dear to every American, because, as they probably knew, the black 
color admits of but few ehades.? 


1 This is especially true of the Europeans here, The American women are not very pro- 
lific. ‘They are amazed at the fourteenth pregnancy of the queen, and when I tell them 
that I know mothers with eighteen and twenty-four living children, those who accept the 
story at all cannot help betraying envy in the expression of their countenances. (Schdpff.) 

2 That these disparaging remarks were reciprocated by our countrymen may be seen by 
citations from the daily journals of that period. The Boston Gazette of November 2, 1778, 
has a letter from Rhode Island dated October 18th, which states that on “ the day of the bat- 
tle, the Anspach troops robbed every house in their way, and plundered families of beds and 
every rag of clothing.” From Rivington’s Gazette of May 17, 1783, I take the following: 
“The Hessians are a kind, peaceable people, inveterately fond of smoking and pea-coffee ; 
their offenses are chiefly of the sly kind, such as stealing at night.” Of their heartlessness 
we have many proofs; one quotation is peculiarly appropriate in this connection. Oct. 
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Allow me, before closing, to append a few brief remarks about the 


diseases common to these regions, irrespective of those arising from 
the manners and exigencies of the life and occupations. There is quite 
a number of diseases dependent upon other more universal causes. No 
summer passes without many of the inhabitants being suddenly stricken 
down during the hottest days by what appears to be apoplexy; this is 
especially common after violent exercise, but occurs not infrequently 
when the individual has remained quietly in his house. Instances are 
plenty of laboring men, who have been exposed to the heat of the day, 
falling dead after an imprudent cold drink ; such a sad event is not of 
rare occurrence in the streets. The battle near Monmouth,! on June 
28, 1778, was remarkable from one circumstance which has not its 
parallel in the history of the New World ; without receiving a wound, 
fifty-nine men fell on our side solely from the extraordinary heat and 
fatigue of the day ; and many on the side of the rebels succumbed to 
the same causes, in spite of their men being more accustomed to the 
climate. A few days later, a battalion of Hessian grenadiers marched 
on a hot afternoon only a few miles out of the city ; when midway on 
the route, a young officer and a man from the ranks fell dead. Soon 
after our arrival in America, Seitz’s company of grenadiers lost two 
men during a forced march in Jersey.2— A hundred similar instances 
might be adduced. I have never had an opportunity of witnessing a 
death from this cause ; but, according to the accounts, some fall suddenly 
dead, whereas others pass first into a kind of frenzy ; some become black 
and blue in the face, and the blood gushes from the mouth and nostrils, 
whereas others are found lying motionless beside the pool or spring 
where they had thought to slake their thirst. These instances suffi- 
ciently indicate the cause of the sudden death. It is remarkable that 
cases of this description are not of more common occurrence, consider- 
ing the extreme heat to which the troops, and especially the German, 
have at times been exposed while on the march and in battle ; enveloped 


24,1777. This hospital (at Albany ?) is now crowded with officers and soldiers from the 
field of battle ; those belonging to the British and Hessian troops are accommodated in the 
same hospital with our own men, and receive equal care and attention. The foreigners are 
under the care and management of their own surgeons. I have been present at some of 
their capital operations, and remarked that the English surgeons performed with skill and 
dexterity ; but the Germans, with few exceptions, do no credit to their profession ; some of 
them are the most uncouth and clumsy operators I ever witnessed, and appear to be destitute 
of all sympathy and tenderness towards the suffering patient.” (A Military Journal during 
the American Revolutionary War. By James Thacher, M.D. Boston, 1827. Page 112.) 

1 “ This retreat of the British army, of which so little has been said in history, was much 
more remarkable than that of Moreau, which is regarded in our time as a sort of miracle, 
and really was so.” (Betractungen iiber die neuere Kriegskunst. Vom General Baron von 
Ochs. Cassel. 1817.) 

* This company belonged to the Anspach regiment, commanded by Colonel Von Eyk. 
They landed upon Staten Island on June 3, 1777, and went into camp at Colls-Ferry. On 


June 11th, which was a very hot day, they made this march to Amboy, at the mouth of the 
Raritan, and remained there till spring. 
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as our men are in heavy woolen garments and tight leggings, and carry- 
ing the entire weight of a gun, sixty cartridges, knapsack, and rations, 
they cannot but suffer doubly from all the discomforts of such days. 
The English, who are more used to fighting in warm countries, provide 
their troops in summer with a lighter clothing, adapted to the climate, 
and leave them the free use of their limbs which is so necessary to sol- 
diers on the march ; they do not seem to believe that the same garments 
that keep a man warm in Nova Zembla must also keep him cool in 
Jamaica. When the heat is uniform, and the troops are resting quietly 
in healthy camps, they endure it quite easily. During the warmest 
days of last August, the army hospitals had the smallest number of 
patients and of deaths in the whole year, but the moment the weather 
became changeable various diseases began to prevail. During moist 
and unstable summer weather, it is chiefly dysentery and kindred dis- 
eases that abound. Attacks of cholera, with incessant bilious vomiting 
and purging, have been common among our soldiers during the hottest 
seasons, but they are generally arrested in one or two days by the ad- 
ministration of emetics or cathartics — and quite often without them — 
as soon as the unusual and perhaps injurious quantity of bile, to the for- 
mation of which warm seasons and countries are so conducive, has been 
ejected. These attacks have seldom been attended by any marked 
degree of fever; during their prevalence we have never had a single 
obstinate case of dysentery.} 

A peculiar kind of eruption, if it may be so called, known by the 
name of the * prickling heat,” is almost universal here in summer. The 
skin is covered with a quantity of large or small red spots that are occa- 
sionally attended by a disagreeable itching sensation, from which symp- 
tom the name is derived. The spots are not raised, but come and go 
with the increase or decrease of the heat. People who keep in-doors 
do not have them so often, or to so marked a degree, as those who are 
exposed to the sun. On my own person I have observed them during 
the midday hours, most commonly after having been out; my entire 
skin would then be red. When the weather begins to moderate this 
eruption disappears, and the skin desquamates almost imperceptibly. 
The common people, who are universally disposed to regard every erup- 
tion as healthy, look upon “ prickling heat ” in the same way, and there- 
fore consider its sudden subsidence to be injurious; it is not so, how- 
ever, except in so far as this action is attended by the suppression of 


1 “ Not only was the march (in Canada) very fatiguing, but, as the heat of the sun in- 
creased, many of the German troops under Riedesel’s command fell sick, so that by the 
middle of July (they landed in June) upwards of three hundred of the Brunswickers were 
lying ill either in the military hospital or in private houses. Most of them suffered from a 
violent diarrhaea, accompanied by fever, brought on by the sudden changes of temperature 
of the climate— warm days and cold nights — to which they were wholly unaccustomed.” 
(Letters and Journal of Mrs General Riedesel. Berlin. 1800. Translated by W. L. Stone. 
Albany. 1867.) 
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evaporation. The whole appearance is nothing more than a greater 
determination of red blood to the vessels of the skin, when they are 
relaxed by the heat from without. The rays of the sun are often pow- 
erful enough to raise vesicles on the tender parts of the body when 
exposed.! 

The surface of our body is so sensitive to the slightest influences, 
when the heat is very great, that nothing is commoner than to meet 
people with catarrhs and colds at such times. The least fall of the ther- 
mometer, after a long spell of hot weather, is also extremely trying. 
At midday on August 19th we had a temperature of 86°; in the even- 
ing it was 79°, and the next morning 64°. It was strange to me not to 
find, on waking, the least trace of perspiration ; my whole skin was as 
dry as parchment, and felt over my whole body just as leather garments 
do which have been wet and rapidly dried ; the * prickling heat ” had 
vanished, and many of the vesicles which the sun had raised on the 
exposed parts of my body had dried and already begun to desquamate. 
I felt, however, brighter and more lively than before. We are accus- 
tomed either to wake in a profuse perspiration or to fall into this state 
on the slightest exertion. On the morning referred to above, I noticed 
that my pulse was stronger and fuller than on the preceding day, and that 
the desire to micturate roused me from sleep, which had not happened 
for a long time before. About midday, when the heat again increased, 
I experienced an unpleasant prickling over my whole body. My atten- 
tion was particularly drawn to this remarkable change because, two 
days later, the temperature rose higher than ever, and similar fluctua- 
tlons afterwards brought many patients into the hospital. 

Among the autumnal affections, remittent and intermittent fever take 
the precedence; they are often accompanied by bilious attacks, and 
assume the perfect type of the West Indian fevers. The autumns of 
1779 and 1780 were more favorable to their development than the pre- 
ceding one. There was an unusual number of fever patients among 
the soldiers as well as among civilians. The greater sickliness of the 
past two years, and especially since the army has been here, is quite 
striking ; according to the unanimous statements of the inhabitants and 
physicians of this place, these years are quite exceptional when compared 
with the years of peace, and no explanation can be given for this differ- 
ence.2 Perhaps, however, an opinion about this question might be haz- 

1 “ By weaning my daughter the beginning of May, I brought upon myself an eruption, 
to which most people in this warm climate are subject. Little pimples came out over the 
whole limb, which itches so that one has no peace whatever. They come with the hot and 
disappear with the cold weather; otherwise the person is perfectly well.” (Riedesel, 

2 a 1775. “ Autumnal fevers prevailed much in the army (at Cambridge), and dys- 
entery was very severe and very fatal.” (Thacher, ]. c.) 


“‘The situation (New York) is said to be perfectly healthy, but fresh water is so very 
scarce that the purchase of this essential article is attended with a considerable expense.” 
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arded in view of the scientific experiments on the importance of the 
vegetable kingdom in purifying the air that have quite recently been 
published by Dr. Ingenhouss. There is a belief, founded upon univer- 
sal experience, that the varieties of fever of which we are speaking are 
chiefly generated by emanations from foul, marshy, and stagnant waters ; 
at all events, they abound chiefly in districts of this description. The 
level country of America is everywhere covered with vast swamps and 
morasses ; myriads of plants, shrubs, and trees here find a most sul- 
phurous nutriment in the vegetable earth that has been accumulating 
undisturbed for so many centuries ; such places are consequently almost 
impenetrable ; the eye cannot even see the ground, into which the foot 
sinks at every step. The first settlers were everywhere obliged to clear 
the land of wood to get a field for dwellings and tillage, but throughout 
America the newly-settled regions were generally found to be extremely 
insalubrious until, after the lapse of years, the ground was dried by 
exposure to the sun and by other means, so that the neighboring dwell- 
ings were rendered more healthy. 

This change is of common occurrence when new land is cleared and 
rendered arable in the interior of the country. In the regions along 
the coast that are termed settled and inhabited there are, nevertheless, 
considerable stretches of such swampy forest and wilderness, which, to 
all appearances, are still in their pristine condition ; the emanations from 
these are, however, in part retained and purified by the thick covering 
of shrubs, as shown by Ingenhouss’s experiments. The army required 
an immense amount of wood during a four years’ stay in one small dis- 
trict of this description. Instead of wood being felled in spots here and 
there, and a great stretch of land being drawn upon to meet the de- 
mands of the chief city — the requirements of which were at that time 
smaller than now —as had been the custom of those who owned the 
fields and woodlands, great forests have of late been successively exter- 
minated and the formerly overgrown swamps and morasses been laid bare. 

New York, August 9, 1776. “The air of the whole city seems infected. In almost 
every street there is a horrid smell.”” (Solomon Drowne, M. D., in “ New York during the 
Revolution.”’) 

In addition to the causes of insalubrity suggested by the last two quotations, scarcity of 
food was ulso experieneed. With respect to one article of diet this was effected in a strange 
way, if we are to credit the facts stated in the two following paragraphs, taken from inde- 
pendent chroniclers. 

“Lobsters of a prodigious size were, till of late, caught in vast numbers (in North and 
East rivers), but it is a fact, surprising as it may appear, that since the late incessant can- 
nonading, they have entirely forsaken the coast, not one having been taken or seen since the 
commencentent of the hostilities.” (Letters from America during 1769-1777, inclusive. 
London, 1792.) 

“ In Nova Scotia it was remarked upon as a curious occurrence that while before the Revolu- 
tion lobsters or large crawfish had never been seen in this vicinity, yet no sooner had that strug- 
gle commenced than numbers of them left the continent of North America and came to New- 


Scotland. This gave rise to a standing joke among the people of this place, that the lob- 
ters were good royalists and accordingly wore the English (red) uniforms.” (Riedesel.) 
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Here is a prolific source of diseases, which, having nothing to limit 
them or stay their ravages, spread to all the neighboring regions, and 
may generate a host of previously but little known affections. The sub- 
sequent experiments of the author quoted show, in addition, the reason 
why this impurity of the air is more marked in autumn and in autumnal 
weather than in summer or in summer weather, since in the latter the 
days are longer and the action of the sun more powerful, the atmosphere 
clearer, and the vegetable kingdom in full activity. 
( To be continued.) 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 


At this time, when the minds of all are filled with the deeds of a century ago, 
when everything relating to those days, be it musket or manuscript, sword or 
seal, is brought to light by the great-grandchildren of those who made it famous, 
it is but natural that physicians should search the record of their order to see 
to how much remembrance the profession is entitled. Here, indeed, no search 
is needed, for the very name of Bunker Hill suggests that of the rising young 
surgeon who fell there. Few are now living who can form a very distinct 
idea of the state of society in the colonial times; but it is evident that then, as 
now, the medical profession was held in the high esteem which it enjoys only 
in America. Little research was needed to show that during the Revolution 
physicians were active in the field and sagacious in council. Thus it occurred 
to us that it would he well for once to turn from reports on progress and pro- 
ceedings of societies and to endeavor to throw light on labors and sacrifices 
which, though already indistinct in the light of tradition, were terribly real one 
hundred years ago. We present our thanks to the distinguished contributors 
and others who have assisted us in the work, and must apologize that unavoida- 
ble accidents have prevented us from giving our readers two of the articles we 
had promised. 

We make this a holiday on which, instead of toiling on our road, we pause 
to look back. It may be that even a hasty glance at the past may make us 
see more clearly the duties and the dangers of the future. We see that during 
the past hundred years the profession has held its own, keeping pace with the 
general progress. Never in times of emergency has it been found wanting. 
The physicians who joined hands so heartily a few weeks ago at Louisville had 
espoused in our late war, with all their souls, the cause each deemed just. In 
those dark days no body of men on either side was more energetic in lending 
aid in any capacity. The inventive genius, dexterity, judgment, courage, and 
coolness of our physicians and surgeons are well known. ‘ 

We make these remarks in no spirit of self-glorification, but to show how 
great is our responsibility. We live at an important moment, for it depends 
upon us whether a hundred years hence the standing of the profession shall be 
as high as it is now; whether by improving our schools we shall not make the 
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journey to America as desirable for foreign graduates as that to France, 
Austria, or Germany is now considered. Perpetual vigilance is necessary to 
retain wlat we have received, mature judgment to enable us to give it increased 
to our successors ; but except by steady, patient labor in the times of our pros- 
perity we shall not transmit to our descendants the full crop that was sown by 
our ancestors in times of trial. 


DR. JOSEPH WARREN’S DAY-BOOK. 


Tae day-book of General Warren, giving an account of his daily visite 
prescriptions, and charges, was discavered some fifteen years since by the late 
Dr. J. Mason Warren in his father’s library. The record extends from May 
3, 1774, to May 8, 1775, after which date no further entry was made. The 
remainder of the book is filled with the daily accounts of the late Dr. John 
Warren, brother to the general. These begin in 1779, and continue to the 
end of the book. It was owing to this circumstance, doubtless, that these inter- 
esting records were preserved and were subsequently discovered in the library 
of Dr. John Warren’s son. The records extend, it will be perceived, over a 
very interesting period of the country’s history, and although the memoranda 
contained in them are of a purely professional character, we see even here 
traces of the events in which the writer participated. On the anniversary of 
the “ Boston Massacre,” for instance, we find the date, written out as usual in 
full — Boston March 5th 1775 Sunday — surrounded by deep black ink marks. 
It was on this anniversary that he delivered one of his orations at the Old 
South Church. We find, also, July 14, 1774, mentioned as fast-day. 

Dr. Warren, although but thirty-four years of age, had been in practice quite a 
number of years, and had evidently a flourishing practice. We find among the 
families visited by him the names of Hancock, “ Speakér Cushing,” John Adams, 
Josiah Quincy, and others; but his practice was not exclusively confined to one 
class in the community. The following entries, which happen to appear as 
neighbors on his lists, are evidently not so socially, if we may judge from the 
delicate distinction implied in the manner of making the entry. Mrs. Baker 
appears as “ Baker sugar bakers wife,” while Mrs. Hills as “Mr. Tho: Hills 
Lady.” In August 17, 1774, we find the following quaint entry: “ In damna- 
tion alley — he that married Bryant. Pil Coch: Calom: No ij 1s. 4d.” We 
are unable to learn the whereabouts of this locality; the term is a nickname 
probably given to some neighborhood of ill-repute. Temple Street was a 
resort for negroes, for we find the following entry and a number of others 
indicating this: “Cato Negro Temple St. V.S.& Emet. 2s. 8d.” The names 
Separate Lane and S. End also appear among the addresses of patients. Fees, 
it will be perceived, were small in those days, the average charge being three 
shillings, which always included medicines. One of the largest fees entered in — 
the book is for a midwifery case, £1 8s. For amputating the thigh of Mr. 
Hale’s boy, £4 were charged. The following prescriptions serve to show the prac- 
tice of that time ; we give them precisely as written. “Ry. Rh. 3i Senne 3iss 
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Manne 3i Sal Mirab. ;i Anne seed a Thimble full Aquae com 3ij — 
coq. ad Ziv.” A Sequeet dose for ladies was “ Sal vol & Elix Camph aa 3j.” 
“ Dowdle A sailor at Gardners ” had “ Decoct guaic Ib ij and anti Venerial Pills 
No. 24.” 

During the busier portion of the year we find from twelve to twenty entries 
daily ; but as we approach the exciting times which preceded the first outbreak 
of the Revolution, the writer was evidently allowing his patriotism to outweigh 
his zeal for his profession. On April 19, 1775, there is but one entry. He 
left town early that day on horseback, and joined our troops at Lexington. It 
has been supposed that he did not return to town after this engagement, but 
we find that the next day he made several visits, two of which were in Tem- 
ple Street. After this date, however, but few entries occur, and the record ends 
on May 8th, when Mrs. Mellville received sixteen shillings’ worth of pills, which 
were evidently intended to last her for some time. The handwriting is clear and 
carefully written, much in the style of that which appears on the first page of 
this number. The book is a long and narrow one, and quaintly bound in yel- 
low vellum. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON AND HIS DENTIST. 


WE are indebted to Dr. Jacob L. Williams for the following facts in regard 
to the letter of Washington which we give below, copied from the original, 
which has never before been printed. It is fair to assume that the lapse of 
nearly a century has worn out its confidential character. The interesting 
bearing which it has upon the likenesses of Washington is our excuse for re- 
producing it. 

The letter, Dr. Williams states, was written to John Greenwood, of New 
York, who had a younger brother, William Pitt Greenwood, in Sothen, both 
skillful in the practice of dentistry as then understood. 

The “bar” referred to took the place of what is now the plate, and was 
made of ivory carved to an approximate adaptation to the gum, and the teeth 
were fastened by rivets to the bar. 

At that time neither the principle of complete support by atmospheric 
pressure nor by springs was well understood, and the support of an artificial 
set in the mouth depended somewhat on training of the facial muscles. 

The bulk or thickness of the bar, together with the action of the muscles in 
keeping it in place, was apt to give a puffed or “pouting” expression of the 
face, or some part of it. ‘This in the case under consideration was principally 
evident about the upper lip, as seen in Stuart’s portrait of Washington, 
painted about 1796, while the subject had the set of teeth, the bar of which 
he had modified so much with his own hands, to obtain comfort, and if possi- 
ble to correct the objectionable expression mentioned 

The suggestion in regard to the “falling back” of the upper teeth, though 
probably not anatomically correct, even at his age, was evidently made with 
reference to the same point, as an additional aid in diminishing the pouting 
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expression of the upper lip, and in producing the original symmetry of the 
face which we find in Houdon’s bust, made in 1785, and which is also seen in 
Peale’s portraits. 
It is gratifying to know that we have in Ball’s equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington, in the Public Garden, a good representation of his natural features, 
mainly from Houdon and Peale, and which, being free from the objections 
mentioned in the above letter, would seem thereby to have the approval, in 
this respect at least, of the great original. 
12th Dec’, 1798. 

Sir, — Your letter of the 8th came safe—and as I am hurrying in order 
to leave this city to-morrow, I must be short. 
The principal thing you will have to attend to, in the alteration you are 
about to make, is to let the upper bar fall back from the lower one thus & 
Whether the teeth are quite straight, or inclining a little in, thus, § or a little 
rounding outwards, thus, 4 is immaterial, for I find it is the bars alone, both 
above and below, that gives the lips the pouting and swelling appearance — of 
consequence, if this can be remedied all will be well. 
I send you the old bars, which you returned to me with the new set, because 
you have desired. But they may be destroyed, or anything else done with 
them you please, for you will find that I have been obliged to file them away 
so much above, to remedy the evil I have been complaining of, as to render 
them useless, perhaps, to receive new teeth. But of this you are better able 
to judge than Iam. If you can fix the teeth (not on the new bars which you 
have) on the old bars which you will receive with this letter, I should prefer 
it, because the latter are easy in the mouth — and you will perceive moreover 
that when the edges of the upper and lower teeth are put together that the 
upper falls back into the mouth, which they ought to do, or it will have the 
effect of forcing the lip out just under the nose. 
I shall only repeat again that I feel much obliged by your extreme willing- 
ness and readiness to accommodate me, and that I am, sir — 
Your obed* Servant G° WasHINGTON. 

M* Jn° GREENWOOD. 
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MEDICAL NOTES. 


— The accompanying extract from the Massachusetts Spy of July 19, 1775, 
is quoted as showing some of the difficulties the British had to contend 
with during their imprisonment in Boston, and is of interest in connection 
with Dr. Ellis’s letter. The forcible language used gives us a glimpse of the 
bitter feeling which then existed. 

“ We hear the camp distemper rages in the regular army in Boston, as also 
among the distressed inhabitants who are confined in that town by order of 
Tom Gage, in open violation of his most solemn engagement. It is to be 
hoped he will meet the fate of Pharaoh of old, whose example he so exactly 
follows. 

“We hear General Gage has requested of our army to send necessaries for 
the distressed poor, confined in Boston. 

“[A man that will LIE, will also ROB — the poor.]” 

— We have received an interesting statement from the venerable Josiah 
Bartlett, M. D., of Concord, formerly president of the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society, in regard to the part played by his father in the drama of the 19th ; 
of April, 1775. In a letter dated May 29, 1875, he says: “On the 19th of 
April, 1775, my father rode to Menotomy, now Arlington, toward evening, with | 
his patron and friend with whom he studied his profession, Dr. Isaac Foster, 
afterwards surgeon-general of the revolutionary army, to amputate the leg of fa 
a Danvers soldier who was shot through the knee. Many years after, my 
father pointed out the house where it was done, and which still remains. He 
joined the army as surgeon’s mate on the 20th of April, 1775. After the war 
he settled in Charlestown, in 1783, and died in 1820. In that year I came to 
Concord, and have lived here fifty-five years. In April, 1875, I might have 
assisted in the same operation in the same house if opportunity had offered, a 
long period of active duty in our profession of father and son, a whole cent- 


— The following document, copied from the original in the possession of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, shows us a glimpse of Dr. Isaac Foster a little 7 
over a year from the above date. It has never before been printed. 

Coll. Prescott’s Compliments To Doct. Morgan & Desires Him To Examine 
John Barber and if you Think It For the Benefit of the Army after such 
Examination that he Should Be Discharged from The Army That you Wold | 
Seartify the Same To His Excelency The General That he Thay said John 
Barber might obtain a Dischare from the Army. ; 
Wa. Prescott, Colo. 
Gounovrs June 14, 1776. 

[Endorsement. | 


Genera. Hospitau June 14. 1776 
Sir 


in pursuance of your request, I have in the abcence of Doctor Morgan 
examined the case of the within mentioned John Barber he is in my opinion 
from sickness unfit for the service. I am your most humble servant 


Isaac FOsTER 


Surgeon in the hospital 


ury.” 
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— We have received a copy of a recipe written by Dr. Benjamin Church, Jr., 
which shows that even a hundred years ago simple diet was sometimes pre- 
scribed without large doses of calomel and jalap. The following notice of the 
author occurs in Austin’s Life of Gerry, volume i., page 32: “If there is any 
exception to the invariable integrity of the American civil officers, it is in the 
case of the writer of this letter. Dr. Church was an eminent physician of 
Boston, a member of the general court from the capital, and one of the com- 
mittee of safety. He enjoyed the confidence and esteem of the patriots with 
whom he was associated until October, 1775, when he was charged and con- 
victed before a military tribunal of holding illicit intercourse with the enemy, 
and in consequence of such conviction was expelled from the provincial con- 
gress.” —“ Light mutton or chicken broth or Gruel or Ale (?) must be your 
Diet to-morrow, in general weak Chocolate with a proper proportion of Milk 
will serve you; milk & water boiled together is a good Draught for you, 
the Hartshorn Decoction is good with brown Biskett after the operation of 
the Physick, rice in every form suitable, Wine & Water, ripe Fruits, cham- 
omile Tea may be used with discretion — proceed in this way my dear Sir, 
make haste to recover, so prays Yrs affectionately, 


Benya Cuurca Jun. 
American Hospritat, CaMBrince, 8th, 1775. 


Everipce Gerry, Ese.” 


A TORY SURGEON’S EXPERIENCES JUNE 17, 1775. 


Messrs. Epitors, — In compliance with your request that I should state 
what I know of the connection of my father and General Joseph Warren, 
M. D., with the battle of Bunker Hill, I have penned the following reminis- 
cences derived from statements of my father, who, like Drs. Warren, Rand, 
and others of that time, had been a pupil of Dr. James Lloyd. 

yours, JOHN JEFFRIES. 

15 Cuestnut Street, Boston, May 22, 1875. 4 

Dr. Warren had sent to my father a message to meet him secretly at mid- 
night at the end of the wharf of the Charlestown ferry. He accordingly met 
him shortly before the battle of Bunker Hill. Dr. Warren came over in a 
small boat, with muffled oars. His object was to induce my father to unite 
with the Continental army as a surgeon. This he urged upon him, offering 
him great inducements to accept. The reply was, “I thought, Warren, that 
you knew me better. I would not take office under anybody. My motto is 
‘ Aut Cesar aut nullus’” Warren then said, “ Don’t be so quick, Jeffries, J 
have a general’s commission in my pocket. We want you to be at the head 
of the medical service.” The offer, however, was declined. 

My father was intimately acquainted with Dr. Warren, Mr. Paul Revere, 
and many other prominent gentlemen of that time, being a member of the 
same masonic lodge with them (St. Andrew’s), which held its meetings at the 


“ Green Dragon.” 
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On the morning of the 17th of June, as my father was reading a small 
newspaper in the parlor of the house where he resided, being that of his uncle, 
the Hon. John Jeffries, opposite the King’s Chapel, which was a rendezvous 
for all British officers of high rank in the army or navy, General Howe en- 
tered and said, “ Dr. John, I am told that the rebels have thrown up some 
works last night on the hill over the water. I shall send troops over to drive 
them off. Would you like to go with me to see it?” He subsequently 
accompanied the general to Copp’s Hill, from which there was a full view of 
the incidents which transpired. General Howe was deeply interested and 
pleased with the beauty of the scene, the perfect regularity of the boats car- 
rying the troops in their bright uniforms, the landing on the beach, the form- 
ing in line, and the march up the hill. As they approached the redoubt with- 
out any opposition, Howe exclaimed, “ How’s this? They have vacated the 
fort! They have run away!” Just then came the fatal fire which broke the 
ranks of the British soldiers and drove them back to the beach. “ What’s 
that! What’s that!” exclaimed General Howe in great excitement. “Ha! 
ha! they are forming again. Now we shall see!” ‘The second attack being 
attended with similar results, General Howe determined to go over immedi- 
ately himself, which he did, taking my father with him. After the capture of 
the redoubt, General Howe came to my father as he was dressing a wounded 
officer on the beach, saying, “ It is reported that Dr. Warren is killed. Do 
you know him, Jeffries?” “ Yes, sir, as well as I know you.” “Come with 
me, then.” After going a short distance, Howe put his arm before him to stop 
him, and asked, “ How shall you know him?” The answer was, “ He had one 
of the upper incisor teeth broken off obliquely in early life, and he has also 
lost a part of one thumb from a felon.” As soon as they had passed through 
the fort the body was seen, and my father exclaimed, “That is Warren!” He 
was lying on his face, with the head downward, where the hill was steep. On 
examination, a wound was found on the back of the head, made by a bullet. 

I also learned from my father that he was told by an English officer who 
was the first to enter the redoubt with a file of soldiers, that when they had 
crossed the ground and had reached the opposite side, he saw Dr. Warren descend- 

“ing the hill quite near, and called out to him, “ Stop, Warren! for God’s sake, 
stop, or you are a dead man!” Warren turned his head and looked at him 
and then continued his descent. The officer then spoke hastily to his men, 
saying, “ Fire at his heels!” He said he thought that they had intended to do 
so but failed fatally, owing to the steepness of the hill. I think that officer was 
Colonel Carlton. 

In the New England Journal of Medicine and Surgery, the predecessor of 
your present JOURNAL, for January, 1820, New Series, No. 1, Vol. IV., may be 


found an extended biography of the medical life of my father, Dr. John Jef- 
fries, who died that year. 
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THE SICK AND WOUNDED AT BUNKER HILL. 


Messrs. Epitors, — In answer to your inquiry as to the provisions and ar- 
rangements made for treating the sick and wounded on either side after the 
battle of Bunker Hill, I give you all the incidental information that is within 
my own knowledge. 

Of course, on the American side all such arrangements were necessarily ex- 
temporized. Many of the wounded were cared for in private houses, and by 
their friends in the barracks and tents in the camp. Those who needed more 
care and treatment were taken as far from the camp as circumstances allowed. 
The two loyalists’ houses at the fork of the road leading to Mount Auburn 
were immediately arranged for the sick and wounded. That deserted by 
Thomas Fayerweather (now owned by the heirs of William Wells) was used 
for the men — that of Thomas Oliver (now James A. Lowell’s) was used for 
the officers. ‘The dead were buried in the field which makes the corner, and 
have never been disturbed, as the field does not appear to have been ever oc- 
cupied except as a pasture. Drs. Foster, Hurd, and John Warren were the 
first to render medical and surgical aid, and their services were transient and 
intermittent till, after much dilatoriness on our part, Washington, after his ar- 
rival at the camp, made permanent arrangements. 

I have believed that many of those whom General Gage returned as 
“wounded ” ought to have been numbered with the killed, as very many died, 
being terribly wounded, between the close of the battle and before he made 
his return. It was the hottest day of that whole summer. A very intelligent 
and trustworthy man, who was twenty years old at the time of the fight, de- 
scribed the scene vividly to me, as he saw it in the evening, all through the 
night, and the next day — hearing the screams of sufferers. I have seen an 
order of General Howe for sending over to Charlestown, the night after the 
battle, six hundred barrels of quicklime. It had occurred to me that possibly 
the dead had been thrown into a sloughy hollow between the two hills, and 
when, more than twenty years ago, this spot, east of the present high school, 
was first disturbed as a place for building sites, I watched the excavation, and 
the workmen came upon a mass of human remains, accoutrements, etc., from 
which I picked out bones, buckles, buttons, and other articles. There was 
used the lime. 

The British distributed their wounded in Boston in various places, at the 
houses of loyalists, — in schools, buildings, etc., providing comfortably for the 
officers. Their hospital, the only one so called, was a large wooden building 
opposite Park Street Church, standing on what was then called “ Long 
Acre,” that had been used for various purposes — a granary, linen factory, and 
work-house. This seems to have been fitted with some care. After the evac- 
uation of Boston by the British, it was natural that the provincials should 
bring their sick to the same receptacle. Dr. John Warren, in a deposition made 
to the provincial council April 9, 1776, testified that he found in the medical 
store-room of this building, large quantities of medicine with which were in- 
termixed white and yellow arsenic. He added that Dr. Samuel Scott had 
found the same. 
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During the whole time of the occupancy of Boston by the British army 
after the affair at Concord, they were meditating an inroad into the country, 
especially in the direction of Worcester. It was natural therefore that they 
should have wished to be rid of all incumbrances of sick and wounded; so 
they sent as many as possible to England. They had a terrible summer in 
Boston from heat, and almost a plague of scurvy, and a lack of fresh food. I 
found in a London paper the arrival at Plymouth, on September 14th, of 
the transport Charming Nancy, which left Boston August 20th, having on 
board General Gage’s lady, one hundred and seventy sick and wounded officers 
and soldiers, with sixty widows and children; two more vessels with similar 
cargoes left Boston on the same day, and their arrival was hourly expected. 
The seeming inhumanity connected with these plague-stricken ships was pas- 
sionately commented upon in the journals, and the fact that these victims were 
thus disposed of has an important bearing on your question as to the facilities 
for hospital treatment here at the time. 

On February 24, 1776, the lieut t-governor of the province, Thomas 
Oliver, addressed the following letter to the Rev. Dr. Caner, of King’s Chapel, 
Colonel Snelling, Major Paddock, Captain Gore, and Captain Gay : 

“ GENTLEMEN, — Having occasion for a large commodious house for the 
purpose of a hospital in which the poor infirm and aged can be lodged upon the 
charity in which you are appointed stewards, and having the consent of the 
proprietors in town of the house commonly called the Green Dragon [in 
Union Street] to apply that to this purpose, you are hereby required to take 
possession of said house, and prepare it as a hospital for the reception of such 
objects as shall require immediate relief, for which this shall be your authority.” 
Very sincerely yours, GerorceE E. E tis. 
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